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The New President of the N. H. 
Medical Society 


By H. H. Metcalf 


The influence of the medical pro- 
fession upon the social, political and 
publie life of the state has been 
strong and commanding in New 
Hampshire from the earliest days. 
While each has been dominant in his 
particular domain, the doctor, the 
lawyer and the minister have ranked 
together as leaders and counsellors 
of the people in the various communi- 
ties, in all important emergencies; 
though the latter has been called less 
frequently than the others into ae- 
tive political life and important pub- 
lie station. In the trying days pre- 
ceding and during the war of the 
Revolution, as ever since, physicians 
were as conspicuous, if not as numer- 
ous, as members of the legal profes- 
sion in shaping legilslation and in the 
general direction of affairs. They 
served with distinetion in the provin- 
cial and state legislatures, in the con- 
tinental congress, in both branches of 
the federal congress after indepen- 
dence was achieved, in the governor’s 
chair, and even on the bench of the 
supreme court in the earlier days. 

The New Hampshire Medieal So- 
ciety, the time-honored _ institution 
which observed its one hundred six- 
teenth anniversary a few weeks since, 
having been organized in 1791, had 
as its first president the governor of 
the state—the distinguished phy- 


sician who headed the New Hamp- 
shire delegation in the Continental 
Congress at Philadelphia in 1776, and 
was the first man to vote for the adop- 
tion of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the next after the pre- 
siding officer, John Haneoek, to affix 
his name to that immortal document. 

This man, Dr. Josiah Bartlett of 
Kingston, had been active for years 
in advocating resistance to British 
tyranny in his community and in the 
Provincial Legislature in which he 
was a conspicuous member. He 
served several years in the Conti- 
nental Congress, was a member of the 
convention that framed the constitu- 
tion of the United States, was a 
judge of the Supreme Court for sev- 
eral years and for a short time chief 
justice. was elected to, but declined, 
the office of United States senator, 
and was governor of the state from 
1790 to 1794. His name headed the 
charter list in the act ineorporating 
the New Hampshire Medical Society, 
passed February 16, 1791, and he was 
made its first president. Many names 
eminent in the profession, and in 
the history of the state, appear in the 
long list of his successors in the lead- 
ership of this notable organization, to 
be a member of which is the first am- 
bition of every aspiring young phy- 
sician in New Hampshire, and to pre- 
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side over whose deliberations is an 
honor of which even the most am- 
bitious may well be proud. 

At the recent annual meeting of 
this society, held in Concord, May 
15-17, 1907, Dr. John H. Neal of 
Rochester, who was the vice-president 
for the year previous, was unani- 
mously elected president. Doctor 
Neal, who is a leading physician of 
Strafford County, is a native of Par- 
sonsfield, Me., born Mareh 20, 1862, 
a son of John and Sarah J. (Lord) 
Neal. His father was a farmer, and 
the activities of country life supple- 
menting the fine constitution and vig- 
orous bodily powers which he inheri- 
ted, along with strong mental endow- 
ment, contributed to the development 
of the fully rounded manhood now 
illustrated in his personality. He 
was educated in the public schools 
and at the North Parsonsfield Semi- 
nary. Making choice of the medical 
profession for his life work, he pur- 
sued his studies under the instruction 
of Dr. J. M. Leavitt of Effingham, N. 
H., and attended lectures at the Bow- 
doin Medical School, Brunswick, Me., 
and subsequently at the Long Island 
College Hospital in Brooklyn, grad- 
uating from the latter in 1886. 
While securing his education, both at 
the seminary and at the medical col- 
lege, he taught school a portion of 
the time each year, in different towns 
in Maine and New Hampshire, a cus- 
tom more generally prevalent a half 
century earlier than in his time 
among self reliant young men mak- 
ing their own way in life, and one 
which brings a discipline and experi- 
ence even more valuable than the 
financial return involved. 

Immediately following graduation, 
Doctor Neal located in Sanford, Me., 
where he successfully pursued his 
profession for nine years, until 1895, 
when he removed to Rochester, where 
he has since resided, establishing a 
practice in general medicine and 
surgery unsurpassed by any practi- 
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tioner of his age in his section of the 
state. While earnestly devoted to 
his profession, he has entered heart- 
ily into the social and public life of 
the community, and taken an interest 
in everything pertaining to its wel- 
fare. He was for several years an ac- 
tive member of the Rochester Board 
of Health, and is now serving his 
second term as a member of the school 
board. 

Politically he is a Republican, and 
has been a zealous worker in his 
party’s cause, both locally and as a 
member of the Republican state 
committee. He is a strong admirer 
of President Roosevelt, and a firm 
supporter of his policies. He repre- 
sented his district in the state senate 
in the legislature of 1903 and was 
conspicuous in the work of the ses- 
sion, serving on the committees on 
‘ailroads, public health, labor, rules, 
and as chairman of the committee on 
Soldiers’ Home. He was the author 
and prime mover of the measure en- 
acted at that session, establishing the 
office of medical refree and abolish- 
ing the old coroner system. 

While in Maine, Doctor Neal 
a member of the Maine State 
York County Medical societies 
president of the latter. He has also 
been president of the Strafford 
County Medical Society. He is a 
member of the American Medical As- 
sociation and of its National Auxili- 
ary Congressional Committee for 
New Hampshire. He has been prom- 
inent in the affairs of the New Hamp- 
shire Medical Society for some time, 
serving several years as a member of 
the council and having been elected 
vice-president last year. He has held 
the position of U. S. medieal examiner 
since 1897, and that of medical ref- 
eree for Strafford County since the 
enactment of the law establishing the 
office. He is a foreeful speaker, and 
is heard to good effect whenever ocea- 
sion demands. He was the orator at 


was 
and 
and 


the last Memorial Day celebration of 
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Sampson Post, G. A. R., of Rochester, 
and his address on that occasion was 
highly commended. His fraternal 
connection is with the Masonie order. 
He is a member of Preble Lodge and 
White Rose Chapter of Sandford, 
Me., being a charter member of the 
latter. He is also a charter member 
of Palestine Commandery, K. T., of 
Rochester, and a noble of Kora Tem- 
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ple of the Mystic Shrine, of Lewis- 
ton, Me. 

Doctor Neal married, Nov. 28, 
1888, Lulu E., daughter of Daniel G. 
and Frances J. (Chase) Clark of 
Sanford, Maine. They have one 
son, Ceeil M., sixteen years of age, 
now a student in the Rochester High 
Sehool. 


Via lumamnis 


By H. C. Leslie, M. D. 


Give me my pipe and bowl and goodly book ; 
What more hath fieshly needs, save silent nook 
In which we con thought’s lessons o’er and o’er, 
Sipping betimes the rich Metheglin store, 
Watching the smoke wreaths idly float away, 
Dreaming through all the silent hours of day. 
What wats it. all this roily stir of wealth. 

The struggle for the grimed and sordid pelf, 
Smirching the soul in placid hours of dreams 
As angry cloud-burst stirs the filth of streams. 


Who cares for wily politician’s ery, 
Building straw men to catch the public eye, 
Dangling cheap bells the foolish herd to please 


And blatant blare that never seems to cease ? 


Pack them beneath some nauseous refuse heap. 
Things all unworthy for a man to keep. 

Bring me the nectar of some noble thought, 
Deeds with glorious aspirations fraught. 

The grander records that life’s page has filled, 
Songs that the heart of man has always thrilled. 


These be the meat for contemplation’s bower, 
These, gems of worth beyond the passing hour. 
Mingled with fragrance of the pipe and bow], 
They bring sweet comfort to the restive soul. 
And in the glamour of yon boreal heights, 

Give wings to fancy in her wayward flights. 

How sweet and fair seem those Virgilian days 
When shepherds sang or piped their rustic lays 
Beneath the spreading beech tree’s sheltering shade 
And drank their toasts to low-browed Roman maid 
In brimming horns of dark Falernian wine, 

The rich red blood of the Italian vine. 
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Methinks I feel the throbbing of a soul 

Reincarnated from this one or whole 

That gives me a sweet latitude of thought, 

An influence from some far ages brought, ' 
Claiming my soul to sunshine and to ease ‘ 
And the soft murmur of the passing breeze. 


Beshrew thee, care, I cannot call thee friend, , 
Myrrh and wormwood ye in my winecup blend, 

Ye give me thin pale water, mingling not 

With the rich oil from yon gray olive plot. 

Begone, ye have no place in festal hall 

Where joy makes answer in the bead roll call, 

Through yonder bough a ray of sunlight gleams, 

A strangely peering eye, for such it seems, 

Of gnome, or sprite, the servant of the hour 

To do my bidding, slave of dreamland power. 

Go, peon,, serf or servant of my will, 

Bring me a beaker brimming to its fill 

With honey stored on far Hymetian height, 

Known only to the wild bee in its flight; 

Mingle therewith the breath of lotus flowers 

Stolen by night from Egypt’s sensuous bowers. 

This be the draught that gives the gods their breath, 

And steals the tip from arrowed lance of death. ' 
The wagging jaws of bearded goat-like age 

Champ evil’s bitter weed while o’er the page 

I bend above the sweet Horacian lines 

Where wisdom’s thought with human folly twines.. 
The saint who scoffs at all our small delights, 

And rests in penance through the long drawn nights 
On frosty bed of tiles or rough hewn stone, 
Seeking by this the soul’s sins to atone, 

Is brother to some black ill-omened bird 

Within whose veins life’s red blood never stirred. 
A husk and shell for all faith’s doubtful creeds, 

A self-appointed guardian of man’s needs. 

What does he know of virtue’s wiser choice, 

Who never heard enticing Syren’s voice? 

Who never felt the hot blood ebb and flow 

At sight of ruby lips and breasts of snow; 

Who never kissed the wine glass’ purpling red, 

But with a soul to peace and quiet wed, 

Seeks the calm hour of silence and repose 


Where unrolled stream of life in stillness flows. ; 
Unknown to him the pangs of martyred saint : 
When blushing sin made e’en his conscience faint, Pt 


With eyes that fain would look but dare not see 
Temptation’s forms with pose of naughty glee; 
Beshrew such scenes, they taint the fragrant air 
And lade the brute with added pack of care. 
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The setting sun shines fair athwart the plain; 
A sweet lethargic lull obscures my brain 

To all the baser, sordid dreams of life, 

The rack and seurry of a ceaseless strife. 

I fain would sleep; my eyelids drowsy close, 
And lulling murmurs woo me to repose, 

To cease to struggle in the webs that bind 

All the frail efforts of the human mind. 

To strive no more against the undertow, 

To breast no more the chilly winds that blow 
From off the coast line of the great unknown, 
Bearing upon their breath earth’s solemn moan. 
The Upas tree exhales its poisonous breath, 
The Simoon of that change that men call death; 
We only pass where many feet have trod, 

Our bed will be beneath the same green sod, 
Where hosts unnumbered in the years have slept, 
The dust and ashes by life’s besom swept, 

Or by the chilling blasts of fortune blown 

Into the refuse heap of the unknown, 

Like floating flotsam of the Carib Sea, 

The mute reminder of a tragedy. 


Back to that single source from whence we came, 
Back to the Infinite’s eternal flame 

Goes the spark loaned in eons of the past, 

The ingot that in earth’s fair morn was east. 
We have been keepers only for a time, 
Custodians simply of this gem divine. 

Whene’er our bond is due we may not fail 

To meet this valid claim, this just entrail. 

Such is the law of the Creative Power 

To have, to hold, to add to spirit dower. 

The evening shadows fall in yonder vale, 

The song is sung, thus ends the dreamer’s tale. 
Whate’er of truth may mingle in his dream 

Is but one straw caught from the flowing stream, 
Whose current glides to the Eternal Whole. 


Man in his folly fills a shallow bowl, 

And eries, ‘‘ Behold the sea, behold the sea, 

Its bounds, its depths were formed alone for me.”’ 
Poor fool an atom only in the plan, 

An unused mote of stardust labeled Man. 











Lydia Fowler Wadleigh 


By Ella M. Powers 


Who was she? One of New 
Hampshire’s most noble, high-souled 
women who gave her life work to the 
cause of education. The first high 
school for girls in New York City, the 
Normal College and the largest high 
school for girls in the world today are 
memorials to the efforts of this re- 
markable woman. 

These were my thoughts as I rested 
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one day in an unusually inviting and 
attractive spot in the Normal College 
of New York City. 
rest and quiet. I was in the Wad- 
leigh Memorial Alcove, which is full 
of fascination and reverence. Sur- 
rounded by elegant fittings, and, best 
of all, with well-filled shelves of rare 
and valuable books, pedagogical and 
ethical, I again saw the face of Miss 
Wadleigh inspiring every girl who 
came under her influence. The 


I sat there for 


richly stained glass panel of laurel 
and palm seem but emblematic of her 
wide influence, which extended over 
the land of the laurel in the North 
and the land of the palm in the South. 
I looked upon the door and read Miss 
Wadleigh’s favorite motto from Vir- 
cil, Haec olim) meminisse juvabit. 
Above this unique and handsome en- 
trance door is a bust of Miss Wad- 
leigh in alto-relievo. The kindly, in- 
tellectual, dignified countenance 
seems still to say to her girls, ‘* Be 
pure, be good, be true women.’’ 
This peaceful, gothie-styled alcove, 
with its restful, rich dark wood fit- 
tings is an exceptionally suitable trib- 
ute to her who was not only its coi- 
lege professor of ethies, but more,— 
its leader. 

Twenty vears ago I started forth 
from a little New England town to 
teach school in New York. It was 
Miss Wadleigh who had urged me to 
go, had made my plans, had dictated 
letters of application and aeceptance, 
and had agreed to meet me at 
Worcester, and become my chaperone 
upon my first visit to New York City. 
Her brilliant face, strong mouth and 
finelv-shaped head were an ideal of 
strength, enthusiam and unflinching 
courage. [I am glad to remember 
that these impressions were much 
stronger and more lasting than the 
impression gained of the rich plum- 
colored suit with its darker velvet 
trimmings, and the dark plum-col- 
ored velvet bonnet which she wore. 
Yet I then and there decided that 
when I should be sixty-eight years 
old, I too, would have a_plum-col- 
ored velvet suit and a velvet bonnet 
to mateh. She little knew,—or I 
hoped she little guessed—how fast 
my heart was beating. Her whole 
manner to me was as if she were say- 
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ing, ‘‘I know just how you feel; but 
you have nothing to fear.’’ Onee, 
when I ventured to remark that it 


would ‘be a dreadful experience if I 
were to fail.’ Miss Wadleigh turned 
her great black eves upon me and in 
a firm, resolute voice, which one could 
never forget, she said, ‘‘ Fail, FAIL, 
did you say? Why! you 
fail.’ And I was only one of 
eighteen thousand girls who had 
heard her say just such words. For 
thirty-two vears she had inspired and 
kept up the courage of many a girl 
like myself in the glorious and con- 
spicuous part which she had taken as 
a pioneer of higher edueation 
girls in New York City. 

We lunched together; we chatted 
about subjects that were wonderfully 
wholesome and uplifting; she told 
me of the little town of Sutton, New 
Hampshire, up among the old gran- 
ite hills. where she was born, Febru- 
ary 8, 1817. And, as I listened, I 
thought that Sutton should be very 
proud of having given to the educa- 
tional world such a superior woman. 
L wondered if I might do something 
in edueational work, even though I 
were not bern in Sutton. I was then 
but eighteen; but it was on that ride, 
by her side, that I decided I would 
try. 

She 


cannot 


for 


teld me of the old-fashioned 
farm house up in Sutton where she 
spent such free, happy days as a girl; 
of the wind-swept hills she used to 
climb; of the height and grandeur of 


the mountains. Undoubtedly those 
extensive views imparted a breadth to 
the young girl’s mind and_ those 


grand mountains inspired her to high 
efforts. The firmness and solidity of 
the granite, too, seemed infused into 
her very nature. Iler character was 
as strong and roeck-ribbed as that of 
her native state. Her very stateli- 
ness seemed but a natural inheritance 


and reflection from the majestic 
mountains so near her home. Upon 
that ride I thought mueh and ex- 


pressed little, but I felt that a wel- 
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come, long-looked for refreshing 
breeze was infusing new life into my 
thirsty soul. 

Then she told me of that little red 
school-house, the sanctum of learn- 
in, which overlooked a lovely sheet of 
water one mile and a half from her 
home. Those daily walks of over two 
miles and the frequent romps over 
the hills had helped, I knew, to build 
up that perfect physique which she 
had been blessed with to perform her 


| 
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life’s work. Strong, just, healthy, 
ambitious girl! To say was to do; 
to plan was to accomplish. Even as 
a girl the power of a controlled will 


was apparent. Brought up amid 
such surroundings, the young girl 
crew self-reliant and courageous. 


Her fearlessness was unflinching. 
One day she was left entirely alone 
in the farmhouse, when a rough-look- 
ing tramp entered the room. 
‘‘T want some cider to drink,’ he 
demanded in a determined manner. 
‘‘T have none for you,’’ was the 
young girl’s prompt, fearless answer. 
‘*Yes you have, Miss;’” he retorted, 
‘‘oimme some right off; you go down 
cellar and get it.’’ 
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Lydia sprang up, flashed her clear, 
defiant eyes at him, seized the long 
old-fashioned shovel, which in those 
days was a necessary adjunct to the 
big brick oven, and brandishng it 
aloft, commanded the tramp to 
‘*Go!’’? The tramp beat a hasty re- 
treat and the girl chased him down 
the jong hill, the shovel held in a 
threatening attitude above her and 
her black hair flying out behind her. 
No one dared to disobey Lydia Wad- 
leigh. 

Activity was a strong character- 
istic of her early as well as later days. 
The spinning wheel was conquered; 
the loom for weaving was mastered ; 
and when nothing else claimed her 
attention her books were ever invit- 
ing her. While doing the homely du- 
ties she was always planning for 
higher work. Her dream of attend- 
ing New Hampton Seientifie and 
Literary Institution was at last real- 
ized. By giving instruction to mem- 
bers of the lower classes, she lessened 
her own expenses and in 1841 was 
graduated in a class consisting of nine 
girls. This class was the first to re- 
ceive diplomas on parchment from 
that institution. Miss Wadleigh’s 
salutatory in Latin ended her school 
life as a student. 

Her exceptional scholarship was at 
once recognized, for immediately 
from her Alma Mater she received an 
appointment to teach Latin and 
Greek, a position which she accepted 
and filled for four vears. Other po- 
sitions followed in New England. 

Fifteen vears after her graduation 
at New Hampton she came to New 
York City. Believing that girls 
should have equal opportunities with 
boys, she assumed charge of a senior 
department then organized at the 
12th Street High School for Girls. 
This was the first institution of its 
kind in New York. Would it sue- 
ceed? She was willing to face oppo- 
sition—and opposition came. 

At this time how meagre was the 
education granted to girls! Miss 


Wadleigh’s one aim was to save the 
girls from mental starvation. She 
was severely criticized because of her 
pleas for the advancement of young 
women. The few who did believe in 
her theories were too timid to ae- 
knowledege it. 

The time seemed waiting for just 
such supreme courage, priceless de- 
termination and superlative strength 
as Miss Wadleigh possessed. This 
New Hampshire woman now stood out 
in bold relief. Public opinion said, 
‘*She will fail if she attempts to carry 
out her convictions.’’ Doubting men 
and women placed obstacles in her 
pathway but every obstacle was over- 
come by her interpidity. Others said, 
‘*Customs long established should not 
thus be interfered with and changed. 
Girls do not require a higher educa- 
tion.’’ But with this strong, progres- 
sive woman, duty and conscience were 
of far greater weight than publie 
opinion or innumerable — obstacles. 
When she unfolded her plan, she met 
with discouragements. When she at- 
tempted its realization, she met daily 
difficulties. With a determination 
that never faltered, she stood out 
against the storm of opposition. 

But, Oh, that first day! On the 
morning of February 6, 1856, Miss 
Wadleigh, with her assistant teachers, 
sat waiting at her desk to receive girls 
in the upper department of the new 
Ward School No. 47 in East 
12th Street. Not a pupil came. Miss 
Wadleigh, true to her convictions, 
came again the second day. Her con- 
fidence in her project was rewarded, 
for twenty-four pupils came and work 
was fairly begun. And such work, 
too. No one had dreamed that a high 
school girl could pursue such a course 
of study as was planned. Away the 
girls went to lectures, to libraries, and 
to halls of learning; they were soon 
in the midst of experiments, demon- 
strating truths for themselves; refer- 
ences and new methods of study had 
no terrors for the girls of the famous 
12th Street School. They proved 
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that they could work as understand- 
ingly and continuously as their broth- 
ers. With those twenty-four girls, 
Miss Wadleigh built up a course of 
study far in advance of anything pre- 
viously planned for the girls of New 
York City. 

People looked on, doubted, smiled, 
jeered, commented, criticized, but at 
last became convinced, then appreci- 
ated, then applauded. They wished 
that they had been the originators of 
so wonderful a work. It grew. 

From Miss Wadleigh’s kind heart 
and generous purse came many a plan 
and many an additional dollar for the 
‘extra advantages.’ Out to the book- 
stores she went through rain or sleet, 
wind or snow, and purchased with her 
own money additional text-books for 
which no appropriation had been 
made. Another day she would buy 
needed apparatus for further inves- 
tigation in science. Again it would 
be the purchase of school supplies. 
She told no one of these excursions 
and their object. but almost daily her 
school was enriched by something 
bought and given freely and lovingly 
to her school. 

Here, the girls of New York, for the 
first time took notes from lectures 
which were delivered by authorities 
upon various subjects edueational and 
progressive. Many a doubting 
Thomas had said, ‘‘ Whoever heard of 
a girl of High School age taking notes 
from lectures!’’ For the first time, a 
little band of girls would be seen 
wending. their way into libraries 
searching out references. Yet many 
a seeptie had scornfully said, ‘*The 
idea of a girl looking up references! 
It is masculine, very maseuline.’’ But 
still the girls continued to glean here 
and there for more knowledge with an 
energy and spirit hitherto unknown 
among New York High School girls. 
Their energy and spirit was but the 
reflection of Miss Wadleigh. In every 
action was seen purpose, obedience, 
achievement. 

The conservative were compelled, at 


last, to acknowledge the marvelous 
work accomplished by the girls of the 
12th Street School. Three years 
later, when the first commencement 
took place, Miss Wadleigh’s victory 
was complete. It was the happiest 
day of her life when the eleven girls 
in the first graduating class received 
their diplomas. . And how were those 
diplomas procured? They were pre- 
pared and paid for by Miss Wadleigh. 
This commencement was the first of 
its kind in any of the public schools 
of New York. It was a most notable 
event in the history of publie eduea- 
tion in New York City. 

No one now doubted the wisdom of 
this New Hampshire woman’s plan. 
The trustees of the school took 
especial pride and delight in bringing 
educators and eminent persons,— 
many from foreign countries,—to visit 
Miss Wadleigh’s famous High School 
for Girls. They marvelled to see 
what this one woman had accom- 
plished. From different parts of the 
world came educators to obtain at this 
school new ideas and to study the ef- 
fect of new methods. John Bright of 
England was one of the early visitors ; 
in 1866 members of the Russian le- 
gation visited Miss Wadleigh’s school ; 
later came prominent educators from 
European countries and from Cal- 
eutta, India. Among __ interested 
American visitors were Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, Edward Everett Hale, 
Admiral Farragut, and Susan B. An- 
thony. 

The old Twelfth Street School was 
one of the first te make a_ patriotic 
demonstration during the Civil War. 
In the visitors’ book, under the date 
of April 30, 1861, there is the follow- 
ing entry: ‘‘This day the flag of our 
country. a present from the pupils of 
this school and made by the girls of 
the senior department, was raised on 
the roof of the building. The whole 
school assembled in the street and 
sang national airs. Addresses were 
made by the Rev. Dr. Chapin, the 
Rev. Dr. Osgood, the Hon. Frederick 
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A. Conkling and E. C. Benedict. A 
large crowd of people was present, 
and amid cheers and great enthusi- 
asm the glorious Stars and Stripes 
waved out to the breeze significant of 
protection and blessing to all who will 
gather beneath its folds. God save 
the country!’’ So, in this school, 
patriotism was taught as well as 
Latin, higher mathematies, astronomy, 
English and Greek literature, French, 
logic and mental philosophy. 

After fifteen years of success, a 
a greater institution was made _ pos- 
sible. In 1870, three hundred of the 
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tions,—among the opportunities came 
one from Vassar College,—but her 
heart was with her girls and she 
longed to see the realization of her 
girlhood’s dream. It was now accom- 
lished, and far more fully than she 
had ever dared to hope. 

Here in the Normal College her 
charity was unbounded. None knew 
the tenderness of her generous heart 





better than the weak or the girls 
whose limited incomes were inade- 
quate. Many a time Miss Wadleigh, 


with girlish interest and enthusiasm, 
has gone to some store of the city and 
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Normal College, New York City 


12th Street girls went forth with Miss 
Wadleigh and formed the nucleus of 
the great Normal College. This won- 
derful woman had conquered all op- 
position and every obstacle. At the 
inauguration of this vast institution 
of learning, no one seemed so emi- 
nently fitted to be its lady superin- 
tendent as Miss Wadleigh. She it 
was who was chosen to be the leader 
of these hundreds of girls. She ae- 
cepted the honor and for eighteen 
years gave her best work for the ad- 
yancement of this college. During 
this period she refused many posi- 





with her own money purchased not 
only the material for a graduating 
gown, but the entire outfit for some 
girl who could not afford the expense 
of graduating. This gift was_ be- 
stowed in such a quiet way that the 
virl herself seareely realized her in- 
debtedness to the giver. No other 
girl knew of it. 

It was Miss Wadleigh who would 
seek out a girl’s home, aequaint her- 
self with her surroundings, and learn 
of the demands upon her time, 
strength and purse. Often the little 
purse was flat and thin and the edu- 
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. 
cational outlook very discouraging to 
the young girl. Then it was that Miss 
Wadleigh’s great sympathetic heart 
would go out in all its wealth of ten- 
derness to the family who were mak- 
ing daily sacrifices that their daugh- 
ter migh reap the advantages offered 
at the Normal College. She gener- 
ously came forward and, with sub- 
stantial aid, helped the girl over the 
rough, hard places and enabled her 
to finish her course of study. 

She rarely bought articles of cloth- 
ing for herself that she did not think 
of her girls—the ones who were mak- 
ing sacrifices appealed to her above all 
others. It was no unusual occurrence 
for one of her pupils to receive a box 
of new fresh linen collars, or a pair 
of thick winter shoes, some warm 
stockings, a set of undergarments, 
mittens for winter days, a flannel un- 
dershirt, a hood or warm waist. 
Whatever her girls were actually in 
need of were supplied by her—and 
few real needs escaped her ever- 
watchful eve. Dresses from her own 
wardrobe, which were perfectly suit- 
able to be worn by herself for some 
time to come, were often selected and 
given to some girl that she might 
have a more appropriate and com- 
fortable school dress. These gifts 
were as great a happiness to Miss 
Wadleigh as to the girl whose heart 
she had gladdened. 

Her methods of punishment were 
effectual, but usually quietly accom- 
plished. At her school, on one ocea- 
sion, when fashion dictated that 
young ladies should wear wide hoop 
skirts, some roguishly inclined girls 
marched into the school room with no 
hoop skirts. Their dress skirts hung 
conspicuously straight and the thin- 
draped voung ladies presented a gro- 
tesque appearance, causing the other 
pupils to giggle and look and laugh, 
just as the perpetrators had hoped 
they would do. Miss Wadleigh re- 
sumed her class work as unconeern- 
edly as if nothing unusual had hap- 
pened; but she soon left the room. 


She went directly to the cloak room 
where she found those several wide 
hoop skirts hanging upon their own- 
er’s respective pegs. One after an- 
other, she took them down, and bund- 
ling them all together, she quietly 
locked them in a closet, the key of 
which she placed securely in her 
pocket. Classes were resumed and at 
last came the hour of dismissal. 
When the girls reached the cloak 
room they were aghast to find that not 
a hoop skirt was there. Ashamed to 
be seen outside the building upon the 
city street in their ludicrous, eling- 
ing gowns, they loitered about; they 
made errands into the school-room ; 
they pretended to be doing extra 
work; they made every possible ¢x- 
cuse for not leaving the building. At 
last Miss Wadleigh said, ‘‘ Girls, 
why don’t you go home?’’ When 
they at last replied. ‘‘We want our 
hoop skirts,’’ Miss Wadleigh replied, 
‘*Since you choose to take off your 
hoop skirts for our edification, you 
ean go home without them today and 
so edify every one whom you meet on 
the street.’” There was no alterna- 
tive. The - humiliated, pride-broken 
little ladies were compelled to wend 
their way up and down the crowded 
metropolis without their hoop skirts. 
The following day every hoop skirt 
was restored to its owner. 

Miss Wadleigh spent a part of each 
summer among her New Hampshire 
friends. Once after making a visit 
in Milford, when she was about to 
leave, a little boy of three vears threw 
his baby arms about her neck and 
said, “‘I love you.”’ 

‘*Dear, dear little soul!’’ exclaimed 
Miss Wadleigh feelingly, and bend- 
ing down she drew the child close to 
her heart and striving to keep back 
the tears, said, ‘‘How I hate to leave 
you.”” She pressed the child’s 
cheek tightly against her own that 
he should not see the blinding tears 
that filled her eves and were flowing 
down her own cheeks. The heart 
that many a girl felt in awe of was 
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warm and affectionate. Her wealth 
of love none guessed. 

Miss Wadleigh has well been ealled 
the pioneer of higher education for 
girls in New York City. When the 
proposal was made to name the new 
massive. high school building for girls 
“The Wadleigh,’’ it met with ap- 
proval. So teday, when we look at 
that great edifice on 114th Street.— 
the dedication of which took place 
February 23, 1903.—we know no 
name more worthy of the structure 
could have been selected. One of the 
finest high school buildings in the 
world, representing over one million 
dollars with its eighty class rooms, is 
a fitting memorial to this woman and 
her work. Over one dozen laborator- 
ies are in the building, many execu- 
tive officers, three gymnasiums, a vast 
auditorium, library and_ reading 
rooms, elevators, the first in any 
school in the state—all make this 
building an imposing _ structure. 
Three thousand girls are here taught 
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by ninety-five teachers. Each year, 
from one thousand to twelve hundred 


girls enter this wonderful high 
school from the grammar schools. 
“The Wadleigh High School’’ 


marked a new era in school life for 
girls. It is fitting that it should bear 
the name of a teacher and a leader 
who showed such a glorious record of 
thirty two years and who bore such 
a conspicuous part in the public ed- 
ucational work in the largest city of 
the New World. 

Such teachers are this country’s 
real women patriots. How magnifi- 
cent is their service and their reward! 
To guide eighteen thousand pupils 
from the paths of learning to active 
pursuits of life is indeed to be a gen- 
eral. 

The ninteenth century was the first 
to recognize women as college presi- 
dents, superintendents, professors 


and principals, and among the fore- 
most names in the ever-growing list 
is that of Lydia Fowler Wadleigh. 














The Wadleigh High School, New York City 
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The Great Stone Face 


By Elizabeth Thomson Ordway 


Strong and silent, grand and grave, 
Dominant powers to lift and save; 
Silent, holding power of speech, 
Greater far than words can reach— 
With a wisdom, aeons old, 

Hidden sights those eves behold, 

As that searching gaze profound 
Reads the future—Silenee bound 

To lesser gaze—’till the sun 

Turns its pages one by one. 

To great strength is ever lent 
Gentleness, as complement, 

And never doth it seem more clear, 
Than in this Face, serene and sere. 
Aught in our nature that is ill 

Fades before that august will; 

And all the good that in us lies, 
Lifts its head beneath those eyes. 
Noble purposes and aims 

Reassert forgotten claims. 

Much that seemed worth while before 
Hath a charm for us no more. 

Such the influence that is wrought 

By a lofty spirit’s thought, 

And, far out-reaching time and _ place, 
E’er shall live the Great Stone Face; 
Great and gracious, firm and fine, 
More than human, half divine. 


Summer 
By Stewart Everett Rowe. 


When do you feel this world is good and grand, 

And that you sure are glad that you were born; 
When is it that you do not feel forlorn, 

But feel, instead, you'll some day understand? 

When does this world reach out and take your hand 
And tell to vou that it is naught but sweet; 

When do life’s paths seem flowers ‘neath your feet 
And this cold earth a dim and fairy land? 


When do you feel that you will win the fight, 
And that dark clouds will some day pass you by, 
When do you feel that wrong bows down to right 
And that ‘tis only birth at last to die? 

When ’round you earth by summer’s sun is blest, 
You feel—you know—that all is for the best. 
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Personal Recollections of the Late Richard Eastman 
Merrill * 


Not wishing to call the following a 
‘*Preface,’’ perhaps an ‘* Apology’’ 
would be more appropriate. Not 
long ago a much-esteemed relative 
made to me the following suggestion : 

‘“*T think you could occupy some of 
your leisure now in writing your re- 
collections of the history of Conway, 
New Hampshire. You must remem- 
ber a great deal of what your mother 
told about the early settlers. All this 
would be interesting and valuable. 
Then, too, you might describe the life 
of the people when you were a boy, 
how they lived, farmed, dressed and 
cooked; the schools, churches, social 
life; in fact, anything you can remem- 
ber. No details would be too trivial 
to be recorded. Tell about wool-spin- 
ning, flax-raising, spinning, the mak- 
ing of linen and woolen cloths and 
other kinds of work; the hfe of the 
hardy New England people who 
founded families, churches and 
schools. All is now changed and the 
last vestiges are disappearing and I 
think the story of that life should be 
recorded. ’”’ 

Favorably impressed with the ideas 

* Richard Eastman Merrill,whose personal rem- 
iniscenses of his early life in North Conway, New 
Hampshire, are herewith presented, was born in 
that village October 17, 1819, and died at the house 
of his son, William Stetson Merrill, at Chicago, 
May 20, 1903. His education was obtained in the 
country schools that he describes, and at 17 years 
of age he left home to take business positions in 
Portland, Concord and Boston successively ,—al- 
ways returning to his well-loved mountain home 
to spend his vacations, however. From 1872 to 
1899—when the firm was dissolved—he was in the 
employ of the Boylston Insurance Company, of 
Boston. These reminiscenses were written by 
him in 1900-’01, but not for publication. They have 
been communicated to this magazine by his son 
on account of the interesting narrative of inci- 
dents of historical value, some of which are not 


recorded elsewhere. Mr. Merrill left a widow, 
two sons and one daughter. With the exception 


of the son mentioned above, his family live in 
Newtonville, Mass., where for many years he had 
made his home. 


expressed, the writer makes the at- 
tempt to embody the facts relating to 
the above suggestions. Being some- 
what diffident about the frequent use 
of the personal pronoun, and expres- 
sing the same to a highly cultured and 
greatly esteemed friend, I was encour- 
aged by the assertion, ‘‘ Why, do not 
think of that; on the contrary I think 
it will add interest to a narrative that 
gives the personal recollections of one 


whose memory, in connection with 
your mother’s, runs so far back.’’ 
That was sufficient for me. That it 


is ‘‘a plain unvarnished tale”’ 
without saying. 


goes 


A charter was granted by Gov. Ben- 
ning Wentworth to an extensive tract 
of land of indefinite boundary, called 
““The Pequawket Country.’’ ‘‘Pe- 
quawket,’’ in the language of the In- 
dians (who inhabited that section in- 
eluding what was afterwards called 
Conway, N. H., and Fryeburg, Me.) 
meant an open, sandy country of 
plains. The charter of the town of 
Conway, dated October 1, 1765, com- 
prised 230,040 acres, with an addi- 
tion of 1040 for roads, ponds, moun- 
tains, ete., and was six miles square. 
It took its name from Gen. Henry 
Seymore Conway, commander of the 
3ritish army at the time of incorpora- 
tion. Many of the original proprie- 
tors never set foot on the township 
land, but sold their rights to others. 
The shares of those who were delin- 
quent in complying with the condi- 
tions of the grant were after due no- 
tice re-granted on petition of Col. An- 
drew MeMillan, April 6, 1772, to 
those who became actual settlers. At 
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that time there were forty-three polls 
reported within the town. The only 
roads made were the broad, wild trails 
down the banks of the Saco River, and 
across to the Great Ossipee Lake. 

Col. Andrew MeMillan, of Seotch 
descent, was born in Ireland. He was 
an officer in the French war, and re- 
ceived, October 25, 1763, as a reward 
for services, a tract of land which in- 
cluded the whole intervale on the east 
side of Saco River as far as Bart- 
lett, N. H. He purchased shares in 
Conway consisting of intervale and 
upland, which was _ subsequently 
known as the MeMillan farm. 

Here he established a permanent 
home in 1764. He was a man of hot 
temper, but soon became a prominent 
person and filled many offices. He 
was representative to the General 
Court and paid the highest taxes of 
any man in town. He supported a 
fine establishment with open hospital- 
ity and had colored servants. He 
died November 6, 1800, aged seventy 
years. 

Colonel MeMillan had three sons, 
Lewis, Jack—as he was called—and 
Gilbert. The first two were shipmas- 
ters, and when they came home from 
sea they were the lions of the town. 
Of the daughters—I am _ uncertain 
about the number—but one was mar- 
ried, to Preceptor Amos Cook of Frye- 
burg. Of his son Gilbert more will 
be said hereafter. The first tavern in 
Conway was kept by Col. Andrew 
MeMillan, and was for many years 
kept by his son Gilbert. 

In those days the farmers in north- 
ern New Hampshire and Vermont 
went to Portland, Me., with the prod- 
ucts of their farms, transported in the 
winter by two-horse teams coming 
through Conway, thus giving liberal 
patronage to the publie houses where 
they were always welcomed as jolly 
customers. 

In early days the town was infested 
with rattlesnakes, and the inhabitants 
of the town voted on May 11, 1767, 
‘‘that any person who should kill a 


rattlesnake should be paid three pence 
lawful money;’’ and also voted a 
bounty of twenty dollars on wolves’ 
heads, twenty-three cents on crows, 
and six cents on grown blackbirds. 

Among the first settlers of the town 
were Richard and Noah Eastman, 
brothers, Thomas Merrill, Thomas 
Chadbourne, Samuel Dinsmore, John 
Dolloff and Abiah Lovejoy. 

Thomas Chadbourne built the first 
frame house in Conway. His land 
was granted to him in 1773. The 
first ‘‘meeting-house’’ was built in 
1773, below Pine Hill—so called—on 
the road to Centre Conway near Saco 
River. There was a burial lot there 
which is now covered with a growth 
of large trees. This church was after- 
wards removed to Center Conway. 

The first settlers in North Conway 
built their houses on the intervale 
lands near where they began clearing 
the land for their farms. They found 
that they were to be troubled by the 
floods of the Saco River, which, being 
fed by the mountain streams, would, 
after heavy rains, soon overflow its 
banks; and, as one of the rhymes of 
the time tells us: 


‘‘In seventeen hundred and eighty- 
five, 
Well known to all that were alive,’ 


my grandfather, Richard Eastman, 
finding his house was being sur- 
rounded by water in the night, took 
his numerous family of children to 
the high bluff near by, now covered 
with houses, one of which was for 
many years oceupied by the Hanson 
family. There was great damage 
done by that flood, ‘‘seven dwellings 
and four barns swept away or badly 
damaged, many cows, oxen, horses, 
and sheep drowned, much corn un- 
harvested was destroyed.’’ This 
eaused the inhabitants to build on 
higher lands. 

The house where my grandfather, 
Richard Eastman, lived and died is 
now standing at the corner of the 
main street, on the road leading to 
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Artist’s Falls. In the chimney ean be 
seen a brick marked 1797. 

As will be seen hereafter, Richard 
Eastman will be one of the prominent 
characters in this narrative. His 
family were so remarkable for their 
longevity that it appears proper that 
the record should appear here. Rich- 
ard Eastman was born April 20, O. 
S. or May 1, N. S., 1747. He was 
twice married, and of his family of 
eighteen children, one died at two 
vears, one at thirty-three, one, by an 
accident, at fiftv-seven years, two at 
sixty-nine, one at eighty, two at 
eighty-seven, one at eighty-eight, one 
at eighty-nine, one at ninety. one at 
ninety-three, two at ninety-six, three 
at ninety-eight. one living in 1901, 
aged eighty-five 
seventy-eight vears. 

He was fourth in descent from 
Roger Eastman, who came from 
Wales, Eng., to Salisbury, Mass., in 
the vear 1640. He was a_ useful 
townsman and lived to do good to men 
for a long term of years. When 
Christian services were established in 
1778, his name with that of Abiah 
Lovejoy was one of eight signed to a 
covenant which required them ‘‘to 
walk with the Lord.’’ From his sev- 
enteen children who lived to mature 
age, a numerous race sprung up, seat- 
tered over our broad land. He was a 
deacon in the Congregational Church 
for over half a century. For many 
vears he was librarian of the Con- 
way and Bartlett Library. He died 
December 26, 1826. 

In this connection mention should 
be made of Noah Eastman, brother of 
Richard, born Mareh 20, 1753, who 
raised up a family of twelve children. 
He was a holy man, and held in much 
esteem, well known as a miller for 
fifty vears, in the well-known mill at 
North Conway. He was universally 
known as ‘‘Unele Noah,.’’ and died 
August 26, 1823. Abiathar Eastman, 
brother of Richard, born in 1745, died 
January 10, 1815. It has been said 
that the descendants of the three 


years,——aVerage 
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above-named Eastmans are more nu- 
merous than those of any other three 
settlers in the Saco Valley. Among 
the early settlers were Thomas Mer- 
rill, Col. David Page, Samuel 
more and Amos Barnes. 

The last named was born in Groton, 
Mass., enlisted at the age of eighteen 
years, and served during the War of 
the Revolution. 
ary 9, 
1840. 

It is necessary, to a right under- 
standing of this narrative, to state 
that Hannah, the mother of the writer 
and a daughter of Richard Eastman, 
was born February 25, 1778; was 
married to my father, Isaac Merrill, 
born April 19, 1775; and from her 


Dins- 


He was born Janu- 
1757, and died December 6, 


were received most of the incidents 
noted here prior to 1826. Since 


that date the writer’s memory serves 
him. Hannah Merrill lived over 
thirty vears after her husband’s 
death, and died in her ninety-ninth 
vear. 

In the vear 1793 a Congregational 
Church was erected a short distance 
south of the MeMillan place, and 
about fifty vears later, another by the 
same society was built about a quar- 
ter of a mile northerly. 

The first minister settled in Conway 
was Rey. Nathaniel Porter, D. D. He 
was born in Topsfield, Mass., January 
14, 1745, and graduated at Harvard 
College in 1768. Tle was ealled to the 
Congregational Church in Conway in 
1778 on a salary of ‘‘£55 for each 
one vear’’ and was installed October 
11, 1778, the church having been or- 
ganized August 18, 1778. Doctor 
Porter was a man of rare ability and 
the title conferred upon him was in 
those days considered a rare honor. 

Probably very few of his sermons 
were ever published. 
ception at least. 
were held 


There is one ex- 
When memorial ser- 
after the death of 


vices 


Washington, Doctor Porter preached 
the sermon, which was printed, and it 
was the privilege of the writer to read 
It would 


it with exceeding interest. 
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rank high even in these days. The 
text was ** A great man has fallen this 
day in Israel.’’ Among the singers 
in the choir on that occasion was my 
mother, Mrs. Hannah Merrill, and an- 
other of blessed memory, Mrs. Lydia 
Holt. 

One of Doctor Porter’s sermons 
gave considerable offense. He was a 
Federalist, and the sermon was 
preached when Thomas Jefferson was 
president. The text was, ‘‘The 
prophets propheey falsely, and the 
priests bear rule, and my people love 
to have it so.’ It might have con- 
tained some hard hits at the then 
dominant party and caused consider- 
able discussion among the ‘* Republi- 
cans,’’ so called, in those days. 

There were in town at that time 
quite a number of men who were 
called ‘‘infidels’’; they were quite 
free in making known their senti- 
ments, and were rather offensive in so 
doing. Doctor Porter felt it to be his 
duty to rebuke them. He prepared a 
discourse, and as it was said at the 
time, he carried it to church in his 
pocket for a number of months before 
he found all the ‘‘offenders’’ at 
ehureh. Finally he was successful 
and brought it forth. It was founded 
on the text, ‘‘There shall come seof- 
fers in the latter days, walking after 
their own lusts and even denying the 
Lord that bought them.’’ It was a 
powerful discourse, like everything 
that came from his brain, and as the 
old people often said, ‘‘Those men 
held down their heads’’; at any rate 
it had its effect. 

An attempt was made by an old 
Revolutionary soldier to draw the 
Reverend Doctor out on polities. The 
remark was made, ‘‘Doctor Porter, 
Mr. Jefferson is a great man.’’ The 
doctor replied, ‘‘Lieutenant Barnes, I 
don’t know but he is as big as old 
John Farrington,’’ a monstrous man 
well known in the town. Doctor Por- 
ter lived to a great age, but for many 
years before his death he was not in 
possession of his faculties. THis sue- 


cessor was Benjamin G. Willey, born 
in North Conway, February 12, 1796. 
He was not a great preacher like Doe- 
tor Porter, but was much beloved by 
every one, a very useful man in the 
town, and lived a truly heavenly life. 
Reverend Allen Gannett was the min- 
ister of the Congregational Society for 
a number of vears. 

Fryeburg, Me., a border town and 
adjoining Conway at Center Conway, 
so called, whose early settlers were 
considered neighbors in those times, 
should receive some notice. My 
gramlfather, Nathaniel Merrill, was 
one of the early settlers in Fryeburg, 
and his farm ineluded land where 
Fryeburg Academy now stands, and 
there was where my father, Isaae 
Merrill, was born, April 19, 1775, the 
day of the battle of Lexington. I 
have heard him tell of a number of 
those men: Squire Ames, Colonel 
Page, Colonel Webster. and a queer 
couple, Capt. Vere Royce and wife. 
A funny story is related of the last 
named. As was the fashion, Captain 
Royce and his wife went to ride on 
horseback, the captain in front and 
his good wife seated on a ‘‘pillion”’ 
behind. They were obliged to eross a 
river, probably the Saco, and as the 
horse entered the stream and the 
water grew deeper, Mrs. Rovee began 
to get nervous, and tremblingly said, 
“Captain Royee, I will fall off.’’ 
**No, you won’t, sit still,’’ says her 
liege lord. The water continued to 
grow deeper, and Mrs. Royce, grow- 
ing more and more _ frightened, 
screamed, ‘‘T tell vou, Captain Rovee, 
I will fall off.’’ and off she went into 
the river. 

The people of Fryeburg never tire 
of telling visitors that Daniel Webster 
was once a school-teacher in that 
place. My mother had seen him there 
and heard him deliver a Fourth of 
July oration. Another claim to his- 
torical renown is that the famous fight 
between Capt. John Lovewell and his 
Massachusetts men, and Paugus, the 
Indian chief of the Pequawket tribe, 
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took place about a mile from Frye- 
burg village, on the shores of ‘* Lov- 
ell’s Pond,”’ in 1725. The old song 
which I have heard my mother sing 
tells us, 


“Twas Paugus led the Pequawket 
tribe. 

As runs the fox would Paugus run, 

As howls the wolf would 
howl. 

A huge bearskin had Paugus on.’ 


Paugus 


It is difficult 
ditional accounts. 
that during the fight Chamberlain, 
one of Lovewell’s men, went to a 
brook, the outlet of the pond—where 
I have been many times—to wash out 
his gun, where he met Paugus on the 
opposite bank of the brook. They 
had known each other before, and 
Paugus called out. *'Me kill vou,” 
and began loading his gun, Chamber- 
lain doing likewise; but being quicker 
than the Indian, raised his gun and 
laid the chief low. The old song has 
it, 


to reconcile the tra- 


Weare told 


‘““They wounded Cap‘. Lovewell, 

And likewise one man more, 

And while the rogue was running 

They laid him in his gore.”’ 

About two vears since there were a 
number of long articles in the Boston 
Transcript for and against the old 
story, that Chamberlain killed Pau- 
gus. We are at liberty to believe 
either side. 

In connection with Fryeburg, and 
to a certain extent with Conway, men- 
tion may be made of Paul Langdon, 
one of the preceptors of Fryeburg 
Academy, well known for his seholar- 
ship. He was a graduate of Harvard 
College, and to him Greek and Latin 
were almost as familiar as his own lan- 
guage. Like many brilliant men, he 
was addicted to strong drink. On 
‘‘oraduation days’’ the trustees of the 
academy were on their guard lest the 
preceptor might go astray. They 
were obliged, however, to give him a 
little latitude. 


‘Give me a glass of 
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brandy,’’ he would say, ‘‘and if all 
these trees were men I would not fear 
them.”” He was sure to perform his 
duties with great ability, and with 
dignity unsurpassed. His descend- 
ants seemed to have inherited his 
scholarship. 

Of school-teachers in my mother’s 
early life, but little can be said; sinee, 
of course, the opportunities for learn- 
ing were very limited. She told me 
of one man who taught a school that 
she attended. He was ealled ‘* No- 
legged Snell.’’ but woe betide the 
scholar who transgressed. He was a 
tyrant, and would order the unfortu- 
nate urchin to come to him—and no 
dared disobey—and he would 
thrash him unmercifully. 

A part of Conway east of Rattle- 
snake Mountain adjoining Fryeburg, 


one 


and apparently belonging to that 
town, was ealled ‘‘The Fag End.’’ 
One of the early settlers, before men- 
tioned, was Colonel Webster. who 
lived in that — locality. David 
Webster became a very promi- 
nent business man and was a 
leading figure in the eastern land 
speculation about 1835. He was a 


man of remarkably fine personal ap- 
pearance, and without exception the 
handsomest man I ever saw. I was 
once very hospitably entertained at 
his house, where I had ealled on busi- 
ness for my father, being received 
as his ‘‘cousin Isaae Merrill’s son.”’ 
I had never been treated with so much 
attention, and certainly not by such 
a splendid specimen of manhood. 
Like hundreds of others engaged in 
that speculation, he ‘‘came to grief’’ 
and died in reduced circumstances. 
Conway Corner, usually  ealled 
Shatigee, properly ‘‘Chateaugay’’— 
said to be so named by the soldiers of 
the War of 1812, who were stationed 
at or near a place of that name—was 
for many years the chief village of 
Conway. There were very enterpris- 
ing men there, such as Thomas 8. Ab- 
bott and Nathaniel Abbott, Samuel 
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Thorn, Col. John Hill, Jonathan T. 
Chase, and Hiram C. Abbott. Stage 
lines extending to Concord, Dover, 
Littleton and Portland, Me., all cen- 
tered there, which for many years had 
the travel to the White Mountains. 
People came for miles around to trade 
at the *‘country stores,’’ where a sue- 
cessful business was done. No rail- 
road came nearer to Conway than 
Union Village, N. H., until the year 
1872, when the Portland & Ogdens- 
burg road was opened. 

One individual should not be passed 
by, namely, John Smith, who for 
many years owned a stage line from 
Conway Corner to Portland, Me. 
For many years he was not only pro- 
prietor but driver of the stage-coach 
between the before-named places. He 
acquired quite a property and was the 
purchaser of the well-known Richard 
Odell property at Conway Center, 
paying $10,000 in eash, which was 
considered then a great purchase. He 
finally drifted into hotel-keeping and 
died in Fryeburg quite advanced in 
life. A story told of one of Conway 
Corner’s prominent men is not out of 
place here. Capt. Nathaniel Abbott 
was well known as being a remarkably 
fine specimen of manhood. Wm. H. 
Hunt, the famous artist, was stopping 
at the ** Conway House’’; Captain Ab- 
bott was sitting on the piazza where 
Hunt was promenading and easting 
oceasional glances at the sitter. Hunt 
suddenly stopped in front of Captain 
Abbett and exclaimed, ‘‘Sir, vou are 
either George Washington or Jerry 
Abbott’s unele.’’ Captain Abbott, 
somewhat taken aback, said, ‘‘I’m 
sure I am not George Washington, but 
I am an unele to. Jerry <Abbott.’’ 
Perhaps no one had ever before no- 
ticed the resemblance to Washington, 
which there certainly was. 

My mother used to tell of an old 
Indian, named Sabattis—probably a 
remnant of the Pequawket tribe—who 
knew her father very well. and on his 
travels through that section would eall 
for a night’s lodging. He had an ap- 


petite for ‘‘fire-water,’’ and he came 
one night considerably under its in- 
fluence. In the course of the even- 
ing the ‘‘red man’’ by way of show- 
ing his regard for his friend, ‘‘took 
the floor’’ and began dancing to his 
own musie and words of ‘* Deacon 
Esa-man-er’s a very good-a manner, 
Deacon E.’’; and so on for an hour or 
two without resting, the perspiration 
rolling down his swarthy face, and 
my grandfather bearing it as patiently 
as possible, not caring to affront Sab- 
attis by stopping him. 

One of the noted men of those days 
was Dr. Alexander Ramsay. a Scoteh- 
man, a graduate of a_ university, 
learned and skilful in his profession. 
He had medical students, I think had 
Bible classes also, and distributed Bi- 
bles among the people. He was inter- 
ested in farming and offered prizes 
for the best crops raised by the farm- 
ers. There were a number of Rev- 
olutionary soldiers in Conway and vi- 
einity. Eben Bean was one who lived 
on the west side of the Saco River, of 
whom it was told that in the battle 
of Bunker Hill he used up all his 
ammunition and then fought with the 
butt end of his musket. When he 
received the summons, ‘‘Lay down 
your arms, you rebel,’’ he answered 
them in language ‘‘not suited for ears 
polite.’’ Others were Eben Garland 
of Bartlett and Captain Chubbuek, 
Captain Hutchins of Center Conway, 
who commanded a company in the 
war; Amos Barnes. who was born in 
Groton, Mass.. with whom I talked 
much when I was a boy and econsid- 
ered it a wonder!ul thing that I could 
hear about Washington from one who 
had seen him. He was in the battle 
of Bunker Hill. 

Dr. William Chadbourne, a_ well- 
known physician in Conway, deserves 
attention. He was son of Thomas 
Chadbeurne, one of the earliest set- 
tlers in Conway, honored and re- 
spected by all. He lived to a good old 
age. His son Thomas was born in 
Conway, and during his life passed a 








number of years there, but removed to 
Coneord, N. H., where he had an in- 
teresting family and spent his last 
days. 

The farmers in those days kept 
large flocks of sheep. In early sum- 
mer there was ‘‘sheep-washing,’’ and 
after, ‘‘sheep-shearing.’’ The 
wool was earded by hand, and then 
spun into varn by the women, who 
had spinning-wheels on which the 
mothers and daughters would turn the 
wool rolls into yarn. This was after- 
wards dyed different colors for socks, 
or woven on hand looms into eloth, 
part of which was dyed, and the real 
genuine ‘‘home-spun clothing’? was 
made up. It was necessary to manu- 
facture bedding, and skilful weavers 
produced coverlets in marvelous fig- 
ures of curious designs; also good 
warm blankets which were warranted 
to be ‘‘all wool.’’ In later years 
mills were erected in which were eard- 
ing machines, which were considered 
wonderful inventions. There was one 
at ‘‘Conway Corner,’’ where Hon. 
Jonathan T. Chase worked for many 
years, became a prominent man in 
town affairs, and was chosen repre- 
sentative in the Legislature and state 
senator. Connected with these mills 
was cloth-dressing, thus furnishing 
the men of those days with clothing 
of very good quality. The people 
were obliged to live frugally. Pork 
and beans, salt fish and potatoes, and 
““pea-porridge’’ were considered the 
standard bills of fare. Fresh meats 
were a luxury by no means plentiful 
excepting in the cold freezing winter 
months. 

Every person, male and female, 
worked hard. There was farming 
through the warm season, and in the 
winter the men went into the woods 
to do lumbering, or get wood for the 
year; and there were few places 
where large ‘‘wood-piles’’ could not 
be seen in the spring. There were no 
thermometers to tell people when 
they were hot or cold. The snow in 
the winter averaged four or five feet 


soon 
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on the level, and snow-drifts were 
often six feet deep. There is no 
doubt that as the country has become 
cleared the snowfall and rainfall in 
each vear have become lessened. 

Flax was raised in large quantities 
by the farmers. When ripe it was 
pulled up and spread out on the 
ground ‘‘to rot.’” In the winter it 
Was prepared by ‘‘flax-dressing’’ and 
put in condition for spinning. ‘*Spin- 
ning linen,’’ as it was called, was very 
pleasant work, as the spinners could 
sit at their wheels, talk and sing and 
often have some one to read to them. 
We hear of ‘‘the distaff’’ in ‘* Bible 
times.”” The flax is wound around 
the distaff, and in spinning it is eare- 
fully drawn through the fingers, form- 
ing the thread, and run on to the 
spool. It is ‘*reeled off.’’ a certain 
number of threads make ‘‘a knot,”’ 
and a certain number of knots a skein. 
In spinning wool or flax the custom 
was for each one to have her ‘‘stint”’ 
was called, ‘‘stent’’—and 
when that was completed the day’s 
work was done. Some years since in 
North Conway, or any country town 
where ‘‘city boarders’’ came in the 
summer, every attic round about was 
‘‘ransacked’’ to find wool and flax 
spinning-wheels for bric-a-brac. Many 
farm-houses have been cleared of old 
furniture, wheels and crockery at 
good prices for many things which 
had been considered almost worth- 
less. Before ‘‘cotton faetories’’ had 
been built in New England to any ex- 
tent, the daughters of the farmers re- 
mained at home to make butter and 
cheese, to spin and weave and do 
housework generally. Girls’ wages 
were fifty cents per week, board in- 
eluded. Men worked for fifty cents a 
day with board, and twelve hours 
were a day’s work. 

There were very few books in those 
times, especially for young people. 
The Conway and Bartlett Library was 
in existence; the were ofa 


“Or as 


books 


standard character, and were good of 
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weekly paper which was read and re- 
read and lent to the neighbors. I re- 
member the Christian Mirror. a reli- 
gious paper in Portland, Me., and the 
New Hampshire Patriot and State Ga- 
cette, a weekly paper in Coneord, N, 
H., devoted to news in general and 
Democratie politics in partienlar. <A 
few old-time novels could be found, 
such as ‘‘Thaddeus of Warsaw.’’ 
**Scottish Chiefs,’’ and a wonderfully 
exciting and fascinating novel, 
** Alonzo and Melissa.’’ No one who 
ever read these would be likely to for- 
get them, especially the last named. 
I knew a_ hard-working woman, a 
famous weaver by the hand-loom, who 
stepping away from her loom for some 
purpose, happened to take up 
** Alonzo and Melissa’’ and began to 
read. O, the magnetism of that book! 
Her work was soon forgotten, her din- 
ner likewise, and there was no more 
weaving until the novel was finished. 
A very pious old aunt of mine was 
visiting at my father’s house. My 
sisters were then under the witchery 
of ‘‘Alonzo and Melissa,’’ and the 
goody-goody aunt reproved them for 
wasting their time reading novels. 
She happened to take up the book, 
and being perhaps a little curious, 
began to read a few lines. Ah, old 
lady, you little thought of the danger- 
ous ground you were stepping on! 
Besides, it was Fast Day, which was 
kept holy in those times. She read 
and read, the young girls highly 
pleased at the idea that ‘“‘Aunt 
Naney’’ had got caught. Time rolled 
on, but there was no sign of her let- 
ting up. Evening came, but she was 
unmindful of what was going on 
around her; it was growing late and 
she actually besought one of the fam- 
ily to finish the book for her before 
she could go to bed. 

Among my earliest recollections 
was an event which naturally im- 
pressed itself upon my memory; the 
terrible storm that swept over the 
mountain region of New Hampshire 
on the night of August 28, 1826, 


by 
veo 


causing the avalanches by which the 
family of Samuel Willey, a native of 


Conway, were swept away. I well 
remember the fearful thunder and 
lightning of that night when I left 


my own bed and sought safety in 
my mother’s. There was never such 
a flood in Conway, the Saco River at 
Conway Corner rising twenty-four 
feet in hours. Cattle. horses, 
sheep, and crops of grain and corn 
were swept away. Saco River cut 
new channels in different places in 
Conway and Fryeburg. The loss of 
property was only secondary to the 
loss of the estimable family who had 
heen born and lived a portion of their 
lives in Conway ; and the aged parents 
of Mr. Willey were then living on the 
place now owned by the heirs of E. B. 
Bigelow. All the bodies of the Willey 
family which were found’ were 
brought to Conway and interred in 
the family lot of Samuel Willey, Sr., 
a well-known and highly respected 
resident of the town. At the time of 
the disaster, Mr. Willey confidently 
believed that his son and family were 
safe, but he was soon undeceived. Im- 
mediately after the great flood many 
residents of Conway and Bartlett 
started for the White Mountain 
Noteh to reseue the family if alive, 
or to find the bodies of the lost. 
Among them was Alonzo W. Barnes, 
who lived in North Conway all his 
life. He was the first to find the body 
of Mr. Willey. Mr. Barnes died in 
North Conway the past year, 1900, at 
the age of ninety-three years. 

In my very early school days there 
were families from Portland, Me., who 
came to North Conway to board in 
the summer season at Gilbert MeMil- 
lan’s and Daniel Eastman’s, the lat- 
ter residing in what has in recent 
vears been called the ‘‘ Washington 
House.’’ or later ‘‘The Cliffs.’’ The 
boarders were of the first families in 
Portland. the Boyds. Greeleys and 
Foxes. The Boyds. male and female, 
were noted for their beauty. <A story 
was told me by an old man in which 
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I figured, although I have no reeol- 
lection of it. One of the city gentle- 
men was fishing from the _ bridge 
across the well-known mill-pond. I, 
being a very young urchin from the 
school near by, was wandering round 
there, and thinking it would be nice 
to speak to such a fine gentleman, 
not knowing his name, began by say- 
ing, ‘‘the trout are cunnin’ as a foz, 
ain’t they?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘a d— 
sight cunninger.’’ It was Mr. Fox 
himself, but I was too young to see 
the joke. 

In speaking of schools I find it im- 
possible to give precise dates. For 
many years the only schoolhouse in 
North Conway was situate on the 
brow of the bank overlooking the in- 
tervale, a short distance south of the 
present Kearsarge House, opposite the 
dwelling of the late. Samuel W. 
Thompson. The school district then 
extended from the town-line of Bart- 
lett to the junction of the Fryeburg 
road with the road leading to Con- 
way Corner. In that schoolhouse is 
where my brothers and sisters had re- 
ceived their school education and had 
been obliged to walk two miles twice 
every day; and that was where I first 
began my schooling, at the probable 
age of six to eight years. Some vears 
later the town was re-distrieted—in 
North Conway—and a_ schoolhouse 
built south of the well-known old 
church, another on the main road to 
Bartlett. and a third in Kearsarge 
Village, on the site of the present resi- 
dences of Albert Barnes and Harvey 
H. Dow, at which place I attended 
many years. It may have been near 
the year 1830 that a private school 
was started in a hall fitted up for 
that purpose in the house of Jonathan 
Thompson, on the site of the present 
Kearsarge House. The teacher was 
Miss Mehitable Cook, daughter of 
Amos J. Cook, preceptor of Fryeburg 
Academy, who had for many years 
followed Daniel Webster in the same 
school. I was a scholar, being ten or 
eleven years old, but do not remem- 
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ber any particulars of the school or 
teacher. Soon afterwards was incor- 
porated the ‘‘North Conway Acad- 
emy,’’ my father being one of the in- 
corporators, and deeply interested in 
the new institution, as he always was 
in all schools. I continued to attend 
the academy under other lady teach- 
ers. First and foremost I would 
name Miss Mary 8. Trott of Bath, Me. 
She was in every way an accomplished 
lady and a well-trained teacher. It 
was under her tuition that I acquired 
a taste for writing, and by her skilful 
guidance made rapid progress. In 
more modern times they have vertical 
and other systems, but I have failed to 
see improvement over that of my 
favorite teacher, Miss Trott. Sue- 
ceeding her was Miss Lucia Griswold 
of Fryeburg, Me., a beautiful and ac- 
complished lady. I can name but a 
few of the students of those days, but 
will name John MeMillan, Wm. C. 
Eastman, Silas M. Pendexter, Hewitt 
C. Fessenden, brother of Hon. Wm. 
Pitt Fessenden, of Portland, Me., 
Charles Howe of Portland, all of 
whom have joined the great major- 
ity in the other world. 

Referring to Conway men of the 
past, Gilbert MeMillan deserves hon- 
orable mention. He inherited the 
large property of his father, Col. An- 
drew MeMillan, and was for many 
years deservedly honored and respec- 
ted in his native town. Possessing a 
large property, including 100 acres of 
fertile intervale lands, his farming 
was on a large seale. In his life he 
had employed many men, all of whom 
would gladly testify to honorable 
treatment, and many were recipients 
of his bounty. He held town offices 
many years, was representative to the 
Legislature, was ever prominent in 
chureh affairs, and was very liberal 
in all calls for the maintenance of 
publie worship, and in fact of every 
good work. 

In _ every a well- 


town there is 


known and very important person— 
the family physician. 


Dr. Jeremiah 
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Chandler was for at least half a cen- 
tury a practicing physician in North 
Conway, whose practice extended to 
Lower and Upper Bartlett, Jackson, 
and even to Hart’s Location, in some 
cases to a distance of twelve and fif- 
teen miles. The bad roads in winter 
blocked by snow made his labors very 
exacting, and sometimes _ perilous, 
especially in fording the Saco River, 
in times of high water. I will relate 
one instance when the doctor was 
called to the west side of the river, 
which for six or eight miles was then 
without a bridge. The route was by 
way of ‘‘Chadbourne’s Crossing.’’ 
The river was high at the time, and 
this was in the night. The doctor 
drove in fearlessly and when the 
water was well up to the sides of his 
horse, the animal took a notion to 
come to a full stop! In spite of all 
endeavors of the driver the horse was 
obstinate and would not stir a step! 
He knew the animal’s disposition, and 
although his situation was anything 
but agreeable, he was obliged to wait 
until the beast chose to go ahead. It 
is a pleasure to record that Doctor 
Chandler was highly respected as a 
citizen and was faithful as well as 
skilful in his profession. 

It may have been about the vear 
1840 that cooking stoves began to come 
into general use. Up to that time 
there were enly open fireplaces in 
which were placed logs of wood with 
andirons in front, and piles of wood 
laid on, making roaring fires which 
gave cut great heat as well as fur- 
nished light for the room. The light 
was increased by pitech-pine knots, 
which were collected on the pine 
plains on the road between Fryeburg 
and North Conway. Big wood-piles 
were then in order in every man’s 
doorvard. The writer can say truly 
that in all his school-days. his study- 
ing and reading was mostly done by 
firelight. 

In speaking of the academy I for- 
got to mention the last teacher under 
whose tuition it was my great privi- 


lege and pleasure to be, Miss Eliza- 
beth V. Stephenson of Lancaster, N. 
H., whom I highly esteemed as a 
friend and a very accomplished lady 
and teacher. To her I am indebted 
for a careful training in composition 
and rhetoric, and I have always 
looked back upon those school-days 
with great pleasure. I am not good 
on dates, but think I must have been 
sixteen or seventeen years old when 
my school days were ended. The lan- 
euages had never been taught in any 
school that I had attended, and I 
had only studied rhetoric, chemistry, 
philosophy and astronomy, and even 
those to a limited extent. 

To go back a little to my early 
school-days, I remember when I was 
for a short time in the town school 
kept by Dr. Jeremiah Chandler, a 
cruel thrashing that he gave a boy, 
the like of which would not be toler- 
ated in these times. Another instance 
was in a school kept by my aunt, Bet- 
sey Eastman—a dear good soul as 
ever lived—when, with a long birch 
rod she ‘‘laid it on with right good 
will to a big boy who could have 
thrown her out of the window.”’ 

The next prominent and well-known 
man who passed many years of his 
life in Conway was the Hon. Joel 
Eastman. a native of Salisbury, N. H. 
He was a lawyer by profession and 
had been a eandidate for Congress; 
but being a strong Whig, and New 
Hampshire being universally Demo- 
cratic, he was defeated. In ability he 
was far superior to many men who 
had represented the state. He mar- 
ried a daughter of Richard Odell, Es- 
quire, who was a man of property in 
Center Conway. As Joel Eastman’s 
mother was an Eastman before her 
marriage, as was also Daniel Web- 
ster’s. it has been said that he was re- 
lated to Webster; but he told the 
writer that ‘‘he had never claimed re- 
lationship to that great man.’’ He 
had a large property and died about 
1865, at an advanced age, ‘‘honored 
and respected.’ 








It would not be just to the memory 
of Rev. John Wilde, for some years 
the pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Conway, to omit a tribute 
to one so good and true as a man and 
preacher. I have never forgiven the 
people of Conway for their lack of 
proper support of that estimable man 
who so well deserved better treatment. 
I shall never forget a sermon he 
preached from the text, ‘‘He who go- 
eth forth weeping, bearing precious 
seed shall doubtless come again re- 
joicing, bringing his sheaves’ with 
him.”’ 

I will relate an incident that I re- 
member of that estimable man. prob- 
ably the last time I ever met him. 
He was at my mother’s and in course 
of conversation he said, ‘‘ Richard, did 
you ever hear James E. Murdoch 
read?’’ I replied that. I had, several 
times. He said, ‘‘I would rather hear 
him read the story of Joseph than to 
hear Ole Bull on his violin.’’ He was 
a most excellent reader of the Bible 
himself. 

It was in the early years of the 
thirties that Mr. Tobias Hanson and 
family came from Salem, Mass., and 
settled on the place formerly occupied 
by Dr. Thomas Chadbourne. Mr. 
Hanson was born in some town near 
Conway—it may have been Jackson— 
but had moved to Massachusetts, mar- 
ried and done business for many years 
in Salem. He had four sons and one 
daughter, but only two sons and 
daughter came to North Conway. 
They were quite an addition to the 
place in point of style and _ intelli- 
gence. The youngest son, Samuel 
Adams, was a Classmate of mine at 
the academy. Mr. Hanson and his 
son, Tobias Adams, opened a_ store 
near the residence of Maj. Daniel 
Eastman, and some years later built 
and occupied a large building oppo- 
site their residence, where they car- 
ried on their business for many years. 
T. A. Hanson became a_ prominent 
man in town, being for some years 
selectman and was representative to 
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the Legislature. He was a very good 
business man, and universally — re- 
spected. He married, and after the 
death of his father and mother, re- 
moved to Salem, Mass., where he died. 
Samuel A. Hanson has lived in Bos- 
ton for many years, being the last of 
the family. The daughter married 
Albert G. Hoit, the artist, and was 
during her whole life held in high re- 
gard. 

After the advent of the Hanson 
family, many residents of Salem and 
vicinity were accustomed to visit 
North Conway and the White Moun- 
tains in increasing numbers every 
vear. At length that brilliant writer 
and enthusiastic lover of mountain 
scenery, Rey. Thomas Starr King, be- 
came a yearly visitor, who, by his let- 
ters to the Boston Transcript, did 
much to draw attention to this section 
of country, and it became a favorite 
resort of many artists. At length, 
Reverend Mr. King’s delightful 
and very valuable book, ‘‘The White 
Hills.’’ was published, and that 
greatly increased the enthusiasm, 
and the rush to many — other 
towns on all sides of the moun- 
tans became general. Erastus B. Big- 
elow, Esquire, came to North Conway 
as a boarder, and was so well pleased 
that he invested largely in land, and 
his well-known establishment does 
credit to the town. Great improve- 
ments and fine residences can now be 
seen in the section of the town called 
‘*Tntervale.”’ 

The returns of the U. S. census for 
1900 gives the following as the num- 
ber of inhabitants for 110 years: 

Year 1790, 574; 1800, 705; 1810, 
1,080; 1820, 1,335; 1830, 1,601; 1840, 
1,800; 1850, 1,767; 1860, 1,624; 1870, 
1,607 ; 1880, 2,094; 1890, 2,331; 1900, 
3.154. being 823 in excess of 1890, 
showing an increase of 35 per cent., 
and being the largest population of 
any town in Carroll County. 

I have recently been reminded, in 
reading the papers of country funer- 
als in years gone by, of the use of 
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tansy on such occasions. I very well 
remember those events when | was a 
boy. They were anything but pleas- 
ant. The coffin must be black, and a 
plentiful supply of the herb tansy was 
placed on the coffin as well as in the 
rooms of the house, as it was said to 
prevent any offensive odor. I can- 
not say how old | was before I ever 
saw flowers at a funeral. Nothing 
cheerful; far from it, everything som- 
bre, the more so the better. The ser- 
vices, in most eases, were not caleu- 
lated to cheer, but to depress. The 
musie was always in the minor key, 
and by no means ¢aleulated to lift one 
up. It is needless to say that among 
all classes beautiful flowers have be- 
come a universal requisite on those 
occasions. 

Recollections of North Conway 
would not be complete, if one well- 
known citizen were left out. That is 
John MeMillan, second in deseent 
from Col. Andrew MeMillan, and the 
heir to the fine property of Gilbert 
MeMillan. He was widely known 
and a universal favorite. His ready 
wit and genial disposition had en- 
deared him to all who knew him, and 
it is not too much to say that he was 
a friend to everybody, and every one 
was his friend. Like his father be- 
fore him, the minister of the parish 
was on the free list when he was in 
want of hay, grain and provisions. On 
one occasion a eart had been loaded 
with hay for the minister, who took 
out his money to pay for it. John 
said, ‘‘Mr. K.. put up your money, 
I’ll take my pay in preaching, and if 
Iam not always in church, you go 
right on just the same and it will be 
all right.” Mr. K. enjoyed the joke 
and was fond of relating it. 


John had a very pious old aunt who 
lived in Fryeburg, and he was very 
fond of her, although she was always 
disposed to give him a little moral ad- 
vice, such as, ‘‘ John, I hear there is 
quite a revival in the church at 
North Conway, and I hope to hear 


that vou have ‘experienced _ reli- 
gion.’ *’ John replied, ‘‘ Well, Aunt 
Cook, I have ‘experienced’ about 


everything else in this world -except- 
ing that.’’ On another occasion Aunt 
Cook said, ‘‘John, I’ve heard that 
you've been unfortunate lately in los- 
ing some of your horses; now perhaps 
that is sent as a punishment for your 
sins.’’ John’s ready wit served him 
as usual, and he replied, ‘‘ Well, Aunt 
Cook, if I can settle for my sins by 
getting rid of a few old horses, I 
shall be satisfied.’’ This big-hearted, 
kind man could never deny a man a 
favor that it was in his power to 
grant, and in helping others by lend- 
ing his name to all who had asked, 
he had in some cases been unfortu- 
nate, thereby much impairing his fine 
property, all caused by his too wil- 
ling acts of kindness. He _ passed 
away in December, 1899, at the age of 
seventy-eight, beloved by troops of 
friends who will cherish his memory 
with affection, for he had not an 
enemy in the world. 

In reviewing what I have written, 
it has oceurred to me that in all this 
world I can recall but two persons 
that I have ever known and now— 
1900—living, with whom I could talk 
of events that transpired as far back 
as 1808-1812, and those are my 
sister and brother now living in 
North Conway, whose ages are ninety- 
three and eighty-eight years. 











The Pompadour’s Fan 
By Frederick Myron Colby 


I saw a jeweled, painted fan—a filmy, dainty thing,— 

They told me t’was the Pompadour’s, when Louis Quinze was king. 
A bit of ivory, pearl and lace, as light as summer’s air, 

And gauzy as an insect’s wing—what mem’ries hideth there! 

Back rolled the eurtains of the past, I saw a stately crowd, 

And there beneath the gleaming lamps I saw the Marquise proud. 
This painted fan was in her hand—she looked a goddess fair, 

The flush of triumph on her cheek, the jewels in her hair. 

I saw the splendid leonine shine of starry azure eye, 

As duke and cardinal bent to her who played a part so high. 

I saw her queenly figure in the dancers’ merry maze 

When royal France kept holiday amid the lamps’ bright blaze. 


Through the glitter and the show of that heartless, jeweled throng, 
Through the pulsing of the music that swept the dance along, 

I heard her silvery laughter as she wove her plot and plan, 

And a kingdom’s fate was settled by the flirting of her fan. 

What scheming was there hidden underneath her winsome smile! 
Shaken were the bounds of Europe by this woman’s wondrous wile. 
The starry crown of empire shone above her regal head, 

And I saw her as an empress where queens had reigned instead. 

I heard the plaudits of the crowd that lifted her to fame, 

And saw once more the loveliness that like a burning flame 

Gave luster to the gorgeous courts of stately Bourbon kings, 

And still about their ancient halls a lasting romance flings. 


That beauty for a hundred years has dust and ashes been; 

The stately Louvre is silent now where once she reigned as queen. 
The Marquise’s fan you still may see, to show—a dainty thing— 
The beauty and the grace of her when Louis Quinze was king. 


Fly, Little Bird 


By C. C. Lord 


Fly, little bird. of plumage white, 
Of tuneful voice, and buoyant wing; 
Seek any sweet cove and there alight 
On her extended hand and sing. 


My sweet love longs for thee, dear bird, 

Her heart exults to hear thy lay, 

And, when thy song her breast hath stirred, 
Will smile and bless thee all the day. 
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The Hen, The Man and The Auto- 
mobile 


By Timothy Hay 


Driving an automobile has re- 
minded me very forcibly of the many 
slurring ephitets cast upon the hen 
for her reputation of crossing the 
road in front of one. Probably one 
of the sayings most worn threadbare 
by usage is, ‘‘ Why does a hen cross 
the road ?”’ 

This has either failed of a fair an- 
swer altogether, or has elicited the re- 
sponse, ‘‘To get on the other side,”’ 
and although, perhaps, there are a 
hundred other explanations of the 
seeming contrariness of a hen, the 
above is the only answer of which the 
writer has cognizance. Perhaps it is 
correct so far as it goes, but the main 
question is still unanswered. As a 
matter of fact, why is it that a hen 
—under which eategory I likewise in- 
clude her proud and strutting breth- 
ren—so suddenly, and often at mo- 
ments dangerous to herself, wishes to 
cross the road and thus elicit very un- 
complimentary remarks from the way- 
farer? The word ‘‘fool.’’ with all its 
qualifying adjectives, has been found 
very useful for such oceasions. 

The frantic, fluttering, half-fiving, 
half-running course of a hen, seem- 
ingly taken at the last instant, in 
front of an automobile, is very up- 
setting to the mind at least, and it 
seems that we are fast undomestiecat- 
ing her. I use every effort not to run 
over animals of all description, and 
have taken a good deal out of my ear 
by sudden stops to that end. These 
air-brake-like stops are nerve-wrack- 
ing, and frequently bring the passen- 
gers in the tonneau ‘‘up standing.’’ 

We seemed a tediously long time in 
getting clear of a hen and a flock of 
chickens recently. After all my best 


efforts along this line, 1 ended last 
season by running over a red squirrel 
in the New Hampshire mountains. 
This seems almost impossible, and is 
still on my conscience. This has been 
our only experience in this kind of 
slaughter, except when a hen actually 
committed suicide. We were nearly 
past her when she suddenly took it 
into her head to take a flopping dive 
between the front and rear wheels, 
and sueceeded admirably in translat- 
ing herself into the ‘‘Hen Heaven.’’ 
[ persuaded the owner to detach her 
head without loss of time and to ae- 
cept proper compensation for her sad 
loss. We were not invited to the ob- 
sequies of the frying pan, where I 
have no doubt she brought up. 

But the mystery is not solved yet; 
the hen is waiting to cross. The hen 
proposition was such an annoyance to 
me, and there was such a desire for 
ability to caleulate her probable 
movements in advance, that the need 
for solution of the problem was what 
solved the conundrum in my ease. 
She is not sueh a ‘‘blamed idiot’’ as 
supposed. She lights out towards 
home at the first sign of danger, and 
it is only the fowl on the far side of 
the highway from their roosting 
apartments that eross the road, to the 
inconvenience of the traveler. Those 
on the near side do not eross. This 
could easily be tested, and by the lo- 
cation of the farm houses along the 
highway it was often easy to ealeulate 
upon which side the hen belonged far 
enough in advance to control one’s 
ear. 

The writer has no wish to run over 
any animal and takes no glory in pick- 
ing a hen with his machinery. 








Virtue a Law of Human Life 


By Adelaide Hanson Gage 


That ‘‘ Virtue is the law of human life,”’ 
Into the woof of man’s experience is wrought 

In threads of gold; for him with innate law at strife 
A shining text with deepest meaning fraught. 


E’en unbelief itself should plainly teaeh 
Most strict obedience to the stern decree, 
Which all the earth doth bind, so far its reach 
Of nature wise, whate’er that nature be. 


Lest man, from nature’s well defined course 
At fearful risk, his devious steps should bend, 
To walk in ways at will, of which, alas! 
He ne’er can know the peril, ne’er foresee the end. 


Within this universal law exists 

The mightiest force at work in Heaven’s plan. 
Since all creative energy persists 

Toward one grand end, the perfect soul of man. 


Success 


By Isabel Ambler Gilman. 


Each saw in dreams the distant mountain height, 
Its rocky sides with snares and pitfalls seamed, 
And on its erest, lit by the splendor of 

The sunset glow, the magic word SUCCESS. 


One measured well the distance with his eve 
And, full of hope and strength, he started forth 
Determined to achieve. Upward he toiled, 
Deaf to all voices save ambition’s call, 

Blind to all objects save the glittering goal. 
The other often by the wayside paused 

To smooth the path that other feet must tread, 
Some fellow mortal’s weary load to bear 

And cheer with kindly word some drooping heart. 


Anon they met upon the threshold of 

The goal, toilworn and sad, and looking down 
They knew mankind’s opinion was their crown. 
From one gray pathway curse and sob and sigh 
Told of the failures left alone to die, 

While from the steep up which the other came 
Ten thousand joyful echoes sang his name. 
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New Hampsinire Necrology 


JULIA KNOWLTON DYER. 

Julia Knowlton Dyer, born in Deerfield, 
N. H., August 25, 1829, died at her home 
in Dorchester District, Boston, Mass., 
June 27, 1907. 

She was a daughter of Joseph and 
Susan (Dearborn) Knowlton and enjoyed 
the rare distinction oY being descended 
from two revolutionary heroes, her pater- 
nal grandfather, Thomas Dearborn, and 
maternal great-grandfather, Gen. Nathan- 
iel Dearborn, both having fought at Bun- 
ker Hill, while her father served in the 
War of 1812, and a brother in the Civil 
War. She passed her early life in Con- 
cord and Manchester, attending the fa- 
mous boarding school of the Misses Ela 
in the former city, and graduated at 
eighteen from the New Hampton Insti- 
tute. She taught for a time in Manches- 
ter, but in her twenty-second year mar- 
ried Micah Dyer, Jr., 2 young Boston law- 
yer, by whom she had three children, two 
sons and a daughter, the latter dying 
young. One son became a lawyer and the 
other a physician. “ 

Mrs. Dyer has long been conspicuous 
in charitable work and in club life, being 
a member of some twenty different or- 
ganizations, conspicuous among which are 
the Woman’s Charity Club, which she was 
instrumental in organizing and of which 
she was president until her death, the 
Castilian Club, and the Wintergreen Club. 
She was alSo a member of the New Hamp- 
ton Association and the first vice-presi- 
dent of “New Hampshire’s Daughters.” 
She was a woman of fine presence, gra- 
cious manners, rare literary ability and 
great command of language, and was 
warmly admired by a large circle of 
friends. 


DR. CHARLES E. SWASEY. 

Charles Emerson Swasey, M. D., born 
at Milton Mills November 14, 1829, died 
in Somersworth May 30, 1907. He was 
educated at New Hampton Literary In- 
stitution and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, graduating from the medical de- 
partment of the latter in 1861. He vol- 
unteered his services as a surgeon in the 
Union Army, becoming medical director 
and medical purveyor of the District of 
the Frontier, including Western Arkan- 
sas and Indian Territory. 

After the expiration of the war he 
practised in his native town for several 
years, but removed to Somersworth in 
1873. After the city was chartered in 
1892, he was city physician for eight 
years. 

He was 2 member of Libanus Lodge, 
A. F. and A. M., Edwards Chapter, R. A. 
M., and of Littlefield Post, No. 8, G. A. R., 
of which he had been surgeon and com- 
mander. He had also been an active and 


influential member of the New Hampshire 
and Strafford County Medical societies. 

Doctor Swasey married, December 31, 
1851, Susan G., daughter of Dr. Reuben 
and Alice (Jaquith) Buck of Acton, Me. 
She survives him, with one daughter, 
Sarah Jessie, wife of the celebrated play- 
wright, Robert A. Barnet of Osterville, 
Mass. 

REV. JONATHAN B. HARRISON. 

Rev. Jonathan B. Harrison, a_ well- 
known clergyman and writer, of Frank- 
lin, died at his home in that city June 
17, aged 72 years, having been born in 
Greene County, Ohio, in 1835. His pa- 
rents removed to Indiana when he was 
twelve years of age, where he was edu- 
cated, taught school, became a county 
school superintendent and finally a Meth- 
odist preacher. Subsequently he  with- 
drew from the Methodists and became 
pastor of the Free Congregational Church 
at Bloomington, Ill. Later he removed 
to New Jersey, where he preached, lec- 
tured and edited a religious journal in 
New York City. In 1879 he removed to 
Franklin, where he built up the Unitarian 
Church and became pastor of the same, 
serving in that capacity a number of 
years. He was greatly interested in for- 
est preservation, Indian Rights and other 
reform causes, and wrote and spoke ex- 
tensively therefor. Harvard College con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of 
master of arts in 1889. 


HON. ALVORD O. NILES. 

Alvord O. Niles, born in Temple, N. H., 
October 8, 1831, died at East Providence, 
R. I., June 14, 1907. 

After completing his school life Mr. 
Niles learned the wood-turning business 
and followed the same in Nashua, where 
he was a member of the city council. He 
removed to Providence in 1866. Then he 
took out a patent on the Niles Alarm Till, 
formed a company for the manufacture 
of the same, and became superintendent 
and treasurer. In 1875 he was elected to 
the General Assembly of the state and 
subsequently to the Senate. He was 
prominent in Masonry and had been 
grand marshal of the Grand Lodge of 
Rhode Island. 


BENJAMIN F. SMITH. 

Benjamin Franklin Smith, a prominent 
citizen of Somerville, Mass., died at his 
summer home in Barnstead, May 31. He 
was a native of Sandwich, born July 27, 
1850. He was founder and leading mem- 
ber of the firm of B. F. Smith & Brother, 
Water supply engineers and contractors, of 
38 Oliver St., Boston, and was a member 
of the Odd Fellows, Royal Arcanum, Som- 
erville Associates, and the Republican 
Club of Somerville. 











editor and Publisher’s Notes 


With next month ‘‘Old Home 
Week,’’ opening on the third Satur- 
day of August, as provided originally 
by the State Old Home Week Asso- 
ciation, of which Ex-Goy. Rollins has 
been president from the start, will 
again be with us. It is gratifying to 
know that there will be, as usual, a 
very general observance on the part 
of our New Hampshire towns of this 
grand festival, which owes its origin 
to New Hampshire and is being adop- 
ted more and more generally from 
year to year in other states, even in 
the far West and South. While some 
towns which have held Old Home 
Day observances in past years will 
omit the same this year, not deeming 
it advisable to make the effort every 
year, others which had not heretofore 
fallen into line are coming in this 
year, so that, on the whole, the inter- 
est seems to be not only fully sus- 
tained but even increased. It is well 
that it should be. No single influ- 
ence has contributed more to the re- 
eent up-building of the state as a sum- 
mer resort for the nation at large 
than this Old Home Week institution 
and the observances growing out of 
the same, bringing back thousands of 
the wandering sons and daughters of 
New Hampshire from all parts of the 
country. 


Miss Alma J. Herbert of Concord 
has rendered valuable service to New 
Hampshire literature, which will be 
highly appreciated by the people of 
the Capital City in particular, in the 
compilation and publication in an at- 
tractive little volume of a collection 
of poetic cvems by Concord writers. 
native and resident, thirty-eight au- 
thors in all being represented by 
eighty-seven different poems, many of 


which are of exquisite beauty and all 
of more than ordinary merit. Among 
the native writers whose verses are 
presented are Rev. E. E. Adams, Miss 
Emma E. Brown, Miss Sarah F. Bul- 
lard, Nathaniel H. Carter, Mrs. Lucey 
J. H. Frost. George Kent, Arthur R. 
Kimball, J. Horace Kimball, Harriet 
Livermore, Dr. Andrew MeFarland, 
Harry B. Metealf, Rev. Leonard 
Swain and Charles L. Wheeler; 
while the others include such names 
as Rey. N. F. Carter, Mrs. Laura 
Garland Carr, Rev. H. A. Coit, Mary 
Baker Eddy, John Farmer, Jacob B. 
Moore, Rey. Frank L. Phalen, Edna 
Dean Proctor, Rev. J. E. Rankin, Rev. 
D. C. Roberts, Nathaniel G. Upham 
and Abba Goold Woolson. This book 
should be in every public library in 
New Hampshire and in every private 
one in Concord. For sale at E. C. 


. 


Eastman’s. Price $1.00. 


‘““The Graves We Decorate’’ is the 
title of an 100 page. 8 vo. volume, 
paper, embracing a record of the sol- 
diers, sailors and marines who served 
the United States of America in the 
War of the Rebellion, and other wars, 
buried in the City of Portsmouth and 
the neighboring towns of Greenland, 
Neweastle, Newington and Rye, pre- 
pared for Storer Post, No. 1, Depart- 
ment of New Hampshire, Grand 
Army of the Republic, of Portsmouth, 
for Memorial Day, May 30, 1907, and 
is for sale by the compiler, Joseph 
Foster, 26 Middle Street, Portsmouth, 
N. Hl. Price, sent post-paid by mail, 
50 cents. It embodies, in brief, the 
essential attainable facts in the record 
of each man named, and is a valu- 
able contribution to the military his- 
tory of the state. 
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